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stressed, ‘and it is probably the only part of Scientology that really 
works. Also, you've got to realize that my father did not worship 
Satan. He thought he was Satan.' 

It was wild stuff, perhaps a little too wild. Just like his father, Nibs 
lacked subtlety. Had he been more restrained, the interview might 
have made an impact. Instead, it simply strained the reader's credulity 
to such an extent that it was hard to decide who was the most deranged 
- L. Ron Hubbard Senior or L. Ron Hubbard Junior. In November 
1983, an optimistic letter from Ron was distributed to Scientologists 
around the world to tell them how well everything was going. He 
described himself as ‘ecstatic’ with the state of management and 
confident that their legal problems were behind them. ‘Those who 
were harassing Scientology in the past’, he wrote, ‘are beginning to 
present a panorama of coattails.' He explained that he had been 
working on very advanced research for the last two years which was 
‘opening the sky to heights not previously envisioned' and concluded, 
‘So I wanted to say hello and to tell you the results of an overview of 
the game and, boy, does that future look good . . . Love, Ron.' 

Ron did not bother to mention how Mary Sue was making out at the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Kentucky, neither did he com¬ 
ment on the time-bomb ticking away under the church in the slight 
form of his disenchanted archivist and biographer Gerry Armstrong, 
who had taken thousands of documents with him when he left 
Scientology - documents that proved the founder of Scientology was a 
charlatan and a liar. 

For many months church attorneys had been trying to force 
Armstrong to return the material, having initially succeeded in having 
the documents placed under court seal. In May 1984, the issue went to 
trial at Los Angeles Superior Court before Judge Paul G. Brecken- 
ridge. A procession of witnesses trooped into the courtroom to tell 
their dismal stories about life in Scientology, at the end of which the 
judge refused to order the return of the documents and delivered a 
damning verdict on Scientology: ‘The organization clearly is schi¬ 
zophrenic and paranoid, and this bizarre combination seems to be a 
reflection of its founder. The evidence portrays a man who has been 
virtually a pathological liar when it comes to his history, background 
and achievements. The writings and documents in evidence addi¬ 
tionally reflect his egoism, greed, avarice, lust for power, and 
vindictiveness and aggressiveness against persons perceived by him to 
be disloyal or hostile. 

‘At the same time it appears that he is charismatic and highly 
capable of motivating, organizing, controlling, manipulating and 
inspiring his adherents. He has been referred to during the trial as a 
“genius”, a “revered person”, a man who was “viewed by his followers 
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in awe”. Obviously, he is and has been a very complex person and that 
complexity is further reflected in his alter ego, the Church of 
Scientology . . . He has, of course, chosen to go into seclusion, 
but . . . seclusion has its light and dark side too. It adds to his 
mystique, and yet shields him from accountability and subpoena or 
service of summons.’ 

The judge then turned to Mary Sue, who had been released after 
serving a year of her prison sentence and had given evidence during 
the hearing: ‘On the one hand she certainly appeared to be a pathetic 
individual. She was forced from her post as Controller, convicted and 
imprisoned as a felon, and deserted by her husband. On the other 
hand her credibility leaves much to be desired. She struck the familiar 
pose of not seeing, hearing, or knowing any evil . . .’ 

The Church of Scientology immediately appealed against the 
decision of the court, ensuring that the documents remained under 
seal and unavailable to hordes of waiting newspapermen, at least for 
the time being. 

Three weeks later, a judge in the High Court in London joined in 
the attack by memorably branding Scientology as ‘immoral, socially 
obnoxious, corrupt, sinister and dangerous’ and describing the beha¬ 
viour of Hubbard and his aides as ‘grimly reminiscent of the ranting 
and bullying of Hitler and his henchmen’. 

Mr Justice Latey had been hearing a case involving a custody 
dispute over the children of a practising Scientologist and his wife, 
who had broken away from the cult. Awarding custody to the mother, 
the judge gave Scientology short shrift: ‘It is corrupt because it is 
based on lies and deceit and had as its real objective money and power 
for Mr Hubbard, his wife and those close to him at the top. It is 
sinister because it indulges in infamous practices both to its adherents 
who do not toe the line unquestioningly and to those outside who 
criticize or oppose it. It is dangerous because it is out to capture 
people, especially children and impressionably young people, and 
indoctrinate and brainwash them so that they become the unquestion¬ 
ing captives and tools of the cult, withdrawn from ordinary thought, 
living and relationship with others.’ As to the Hubbards, the judge 
considered the evidence clear and conclusive: ‘Mr Hubbard is a 
charlatan and worse, as are his wife Mary Sue Hubbard and the clique 
at the top, privy to the cult’s activities.’ 

Following the teaching of L. Ron Hubbard, most Scientologists 
assumed that such attacks were orchestrated and engineered by their 
multitude of enemies. In 1985, when CBS’s ‘60 minutes’ investigated 
Scientology and presenter Mike Wallace quoted the ‘schizophrenic 
and paranoid’ decision of Judge Breckenridge, the Reverend Heber 
Jentzsch, president of the Church of Scientology, had a ready, if 
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incomprehensible, reply: ‘I traced back where that came from, this 
whole schizophrenic paranoia concept that he has. It came from 
Interpol. At that time, the president of Interpol was a former SS officer, 
Paul Dickopf. And to find that Judge Breckenridge quoted a Nazi SS 
officer as the authority on Scientology, I find unconscionable . . .’ 

On 19 January 1986, Scientologists around the world received their 
last message from L. Ron Hubbard. In Flag Order number 3879, 
headed ‘The Sea Org and The Future’, he announced that he was 
promoting himself to the rank of Admiral. Alongside the procla¬ 
mation, in a Scientology magazine, was a colour photograph of the 
grey-haired Commodore in his Sea Org peaked cap. He was grinning 
broadly, with a definite twinkle in his eyes. He had never looked more 
like Puck. 

Creston, population 270, elevation 1110 feet, straddles a dusty road 
junction twenty miles north of the old mission town of San Luis 
Obispo in California. On the main streeet, which at most times of the 
day is deserted, there may be found the Loading Chute Steak 
Dining-Room, Creston Realty, a post office with a flagpole and two 
phone booths outside and a ramshackle wooden building with peeling 
red paint and a slipped sign proclaiming it to be the Long Branch 
general store. Rusting automobile hulks sprouting weeds, flea-bitten 
tethered horses and satellite dishes are a common feature in the 
gardens of the unassuming houses thereabouts. 

On O’Donovan Road, which runs south off the main street, there is 
a small library, a school, the Creston Community Church Bible 
Classroom and the meeting hall of Creston Women’s Club. Attached 
to the front of the meeting hall is a notice board offering for sale a 
horse, a pick-up and a ’69 sedan, both these last ‘needing work’. It is 
evident that the good people of Creston have yet to share the affluence 
to be seen displayed so ostentatiously elsewhere in California. 

But further along O’Donovan Road, the rural landscape is clearly 
manicured by money. Rolling hills of green velvet are stitched with 
white picket fences and the houses stand well back from the road 
behind meadows sprinkled with wild daisies and studded with twisted 
oak trees. Four miles out of the town there is a graded track off to the 
right and a metal sign indicates it is a private road leading to the 
Emmanuel Conference Centre. This track winds up the hillside along 
the edge of the Whispering Winds Ranch, a 160-acre spread which, 
according to local gossip, was once owned by the actor Robert 
Mitchum. The gates to the ranch may be found after about 400 yards 
and the track then forks to a small cedarwood house on the right, 
continuing on the left up the hill to the Camp Emmanuel ecumenical 
retreat. It is a quiet place, a perfect place to hide. 




